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Malaya Curbs Reds and 
Reaches for Self-Rule 


British-Controlled Land in Southeast Asia Has Made Remarkable 
Gains Since 1951 Under Templer’s Leadership 


PLAN to give natives more self- 
rule is under discussion this 
month in British-controlled Malaya. If 
the change goes through, more than 
half the Legislative Council—now an 
appointive body—will, within 12 
months, be elected by the people. This 
move will be a forerunner to full elec- 
tions within four years. 

In the progress that is being made 
toward self-government, there is, to 
be sure, occasional friction. For ex- 
ample, a major political group recently 
decided—as the result of a disagree- 
ment with British officials—to with- 
draw from active participation in the 
government. But when all aspects of 
the situation are considered, the prog- 
ress toward self-rule in Malaya is 
truly a remarkable development. 

It is remarkable because only three 
years ago the country was a hornet’s 
nest of communist activity and ter- 
rorism. No one knew when or where 
violence would strike. So powerful 
were the communists that in 1951 
they even assassinated the top British 
official in Malaya. Yet today terror- 
ism has subsided, the communists have 
their backs to the wall, and the coun- 
try is looking forward to national 
elections. 

Another striking aspect of the situ- 
ation in Malaya is the contrast it af- 
fords with what is going on in Indo- 
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MALAYA is one of the world’s leading producers of natural rubber. 


china, only a few hundred miles to 
the north. In the latter country, con- 
trolled by the French, conditions have 
gone from bad to worse in the past 
few years. Over the same period, a 
steady change for the better has taken 
place in British-controlled Malaya. 

The improved situation in Malaya 
strengthens the position of the free 
world in a critical area. The Malay 
peninsula is at the very heart of 
the vital region of Southeast Asia. 
With Singapore—one of the world’s 
great ports and naval bases—at its 
tip, Malaya is the key to the Indian 
Ocean and to the South China Sea. 
When the Japanese invaded the East 
Indies in World War II, they used 
Malaya as a steppingstone. It could 
be so used again by an aggressor. 

Control of the Indian Ocean and 
the South China Sea to a large extent 
spells control of the vital resources of 
all Southeast Asia. This area pro- 
duces about 90 per cent of the world’s 
natural rubber and about two thirds 
of its tin. Sizable amounts of both 
products come directly from Malaya. 
It is of vital importance that this 
region remain in the free world. 

In any account of the improved at- 
mosphere in Malaya, the name of Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Templer must appear. 
Last month this British military man 
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its rubber plantations are west of the central mountain ranges, near the chief 


roads and railways. 
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CHANGES in our laws on atomic energy would affect the work done in this 


building. 


It is the Washington headquarters of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Congress May Overhaul 
U. S. Atomic Energy Act 


Despite Scientific Advances, tlie Present Law Has 
Gone 8 Years Without Major Revisions 


ONGRESS is considering a set of 

proposed changes in the basic law 
that governs one of America’s largest 
industries—atomic energy. The pro- 
posals involve the atom’s military 
uses, and also our long-range plans to 
make it carry an_ ever-increasing 
peacetime load. 

There is widespread agreement that 
our present atomic energy law needs 
revision in one way or another. It has 
gone eight years without any major 
overhauling, and during that same 
time there have been tremendous ad- 
vances in the atomic energy field. 

It was 12 years ago this month, in 
June 1942, that President Franklin 
Roosevelt and his advisers decided on 
an effort to develop the atomic bomb. 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
took charge of the wartime project and 
handled it until the first bombs were 
created. 

The wartime effort was an emer- 
gency program, aimed solely at the 
development and production of usable 
weapons as quickly as possible. It was 
a highly secret enterprise; very few 
Americans knew that it was under 
way. Many of the people who worked 
on it, in fact, had no idea what they 
were helping to produce. 

Officials and scientists who knew 
most of the story, however, realized 
that the project—if successful—would 
give birth to an ever-growing atomic 
industry. They realized that our 
government would need to work out a 
permanent system for handling the 
vast new source of weapons and power. 

Soon after the general public 
learned of the bomb’s invention—in 
the summer of 1945—there arose a big 
controversy over this question: What 
kind of agency should take charge of 
future atomic work in the United 
States? Should the job be left mainly 


under military control, as during the 
war; or should it be turned over to 
civilian management? 

People who favored military control 
pointed out that our Army Engineers 
had done a good job of directing the 
bomb project in World War II. For 
a long time most of our efforts in the 
atomic field would necessarily be de- 
voted to weapons, it was argued. So 
why not put military officials in 
charge? 

Other Americans replied that the 
atom would eventually be of great im- 
portance in electric power production 
and other peacetime uses. For this and 
other reasons, they favored putting 
atomic activities under a_ civilian 
group which—on weapons development 
and production—would work closely 
with the armed forces. 

This second viewpoint won. Con- 
gress passed the present Atomic En- 
ergy Act in July 1946, and President 
Truman signed it on August 1. The 
measure is sometimes known as the 
McMahon Act in honor of its chief 
sponsor, the late Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut. 

This law established a new govern- 
ment agency—the Atomic Energy 
Commission—and gave it vast powers 
over development of the atom for 
peace or war. A board of five com- 
missioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with senatorial approval, was put 
at the head of the organization. 

Today our Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion rules a vast industrial empire. 
It owns about 5 billion dollars’ worth 
of factories, laboratories, and equip- 
ment-—far more property than is held 
by General Motors or the U.S. Steel 
Corporation. It controls 3,200 square 
miles of land—an area approximately 
equal to that of Delaware and Rhode 
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Island combined. It manages three 
towns—Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Los 
Alamos, New Mexico; and Richland, 
Washington. From 1947 through the 
present bookkeeping year, it has spent 
over 81.4 billion dollars on atomic en- 
ergy development and control. 

Conditions are far different now 
than in the days just after World War 
II, when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC) began operating. Atomic 
artillery and hydrogen bombs were at 
that time hazy future prospects, while 
today they are realities. The atom- 
powered submarine at that time was 
just an engineers’ dream, but now such 
a vessel has already been launched. 
Electric power plants run by atomic 
energy were in 1946-47 something for 
the distant future. At present, how- 
definite arrangements for the 
construction of a commercial plant are 
under way. 

Conditions are different interna- 
tionally, too. In the middle 1940’s we 
had some hopes of reaching a settle- 
ment of our major differences with 
Russia. The Soviet Union then had no 
atomic Today, against a 
Russia that possesses atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, we are struggling to 
rally the defensive strength of the free 
world. 

Jecause of 
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such far-reaching 
changes as these, our national leaders 
have felt a need for considerable revi- 
sion in the 1946 atomic energy law. 
Here are some of the alterations that 
are being sought: 

Military facts for allies. Under 
present law, our government can tell 
other lands practically nothing about 
the characteristics or the use of 
American atomic weapons. However, 
it is generally felt that we would em- 
ploy atomic artillery and other nuclear 
weapons if war occurred in Europe. 

To develop effective cooperation 
between American and allied forces in 
that area, President Eisenhower says, 
we must be able to give our European 
allies some details on how our atomic 
weapons are used and what they will 
accomplish. He wants the 1946 law 
changed so as to make this possible. 
He also wants us to be able to help 
friendly nations, more than at present, 
on matters of defense against atomic 
attack. He does not ask that our gov- 
ernment be allowed to give out techni- 
cal information on how America’s vari- 
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UNITED PRESS 


CONGRESS may agree on new rules under which private industry can own atomic 


“furnaces” to operate electric plants. 


Meanwhile, this turbine and generator run 


experimentally on atomic power at a U. S. laboratory. 


ous atomic weapons are manufactured. 

There is considerable likelihood that 
Congress will agree to let our offi- 
cials give allied countries certain types 
of military atomic information. Law- 
makers think we should be extremely 
careful, however, not to reveal too 
much. 

Civilian information abroad. Last 
December President Eisenhower at- 
tracted world-wide attention with his 
proposal for international coopera- 
tion on peacetime atomic projects. He 
said that the various countries should, 
under United Nations supervision, ex- 
change facts about medical, agricul- 
tural, and industrial uses of the atom. 
He also indicated that we—and other 
countries able to do so—should con- 
tribute small quantities of atomic 
“fuel” to the proposed world enter- 
prise. 

No definite UN action on this plan 
is likely in the near future. But 
meanwhile, American atomic authori- 
ties want Congress to let our govern- 
ment go ahead “on its own” and co- 
operate with individual friendly na- 
tions. 





A country that is especially on our 
officials’ minds, in this connection, is 
Belgium. We obtain great quantities 


of uranium—the atomic raw material 
—from the Belgian Congo in Africa. 
We have done so ever since the days 
of World War II. Belgium apparently 
feels that we should, in return, help 
the development of 


her in atomic- 
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RADIOISOTOPES, a by-product of atomic energy, are important research tools 


on farms as well as in hospitals and factories. 


Here, scientists at the Brookhaven 


National Laboratory study the effects of radioactive materials on vegetables. 





powered electric plants. We can’t do 
it, to any great extent, under the 
present Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

President Eisenhower thinks we 
could assist Belgium and other friendly 
nations, on peacetime atomic work, 
without giving away dangerous se- 
crets. He wants Congress to authorize 
our doing so. The lawmakers are 
studying his request and may grant 
it. Here again, however, there is 
grave concern lest we give away se- 
crets that would increase the military 
power of our foes. 

AEC and private firms. Though 
our nation has been forced to concen- 
trate mostly on atomic weapons, much 
progress has been made in develop- 
ing the atom’s peacetime uses. Radio- 
active isotopes—substances that have 
been treated in atomic laboratories so 
that they give off invisible rays—are 
now a major tool of science, industry, 
and medicine. Over a thousand indus- 
trial firms employ the ray-producing 
materials in various kinds of gauges 
and instruments. Used in hospitals 
and clinics, radioisotopes may already 
have saved more lives than were de- 
stroyed by atomic bombs in Japan 
during World War II. 

Large-scale use of the atom for 
mankind’s benefit is no mere future 
prospect; it is already here. Many 
people insist, however, that the most 
important step is yet to be taken. 
They refer to the use of atomic energy 
for commercial production of elec- 
tric power. 

Arrangements have already been 
made for construction of a big, atom- 
powered electric plant in the Pitts- 
burgh area. A private firm is to build 
it in cooperation with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and engineers ex- 
pect the plant to be turning out elec- 
tric power within three or four years. 

Also, it is predicted that more than 
a tenth of all the electric generating 
plants built during the 1960’s will be 
atom-powered. 

According to President Eisenhower, 
the eight-year-old McMahon Act needs 
revision in the light of this progress. 
In general, he thinks the law should 
be changed so that private business 
firms can take a bigger and more ac- 
tive role in atomic power than present 
rules will permit. 

Today, for instance, private firms 
are not allowed to own large nuclear 
reactors (sometimes known as atomic 
piles or furnaces) of the type needed 
in atomic power plants. All such in- 





stallations must be government-owned, 
though private corporations may op- 
erate them under contract with the 
AEC. President Eisenhower thinks 
private ownership of large reactors, 
under careful government supervi- 
sion, should be permitted. 

Various observers criticize the Pres- 
ident for this and similar suggestions. 
They argue: “Billions of dollars in 
public funds have been used for de- 
veloping atomic energy into a valuable 
resource. Therefore it should be kept 
as a government monopoly. Uncle 
Sam should own all the reactors that 
are used for producing electric power.” 

People who take an opposite view 
reply: “Government ownership of all 
such reactors wouldn’t fit in with 
American traditions of free private 
enterprise. We can make better prog- 
ress in atomic power if private com- 
panies are turned loose on the job, 
with no more government control than 
is absolutely necessary to prevent the 
leakage of secrets or materials to un- 
friendly foreign nations.” 

President Eisenhower apparently 
stands between these extremes. While 
he wants to expand the role that pri- 
vate companies can play in atomic 
power, he thinks our government 
should carefully regulate the indus- 
try to make sure that the atom doesn’t 
become the monopoly of a few huge 
corporations. 

The issue is now before Congress. 
Any decision which the senators and 
representatives make upon it will have 
far-reaching importance—for here 





MONSANTO 
LOOKING like men from Mars, these 
workers in an atomic energy plant wear 
safety clothing to protect them from the 
harmful effects of radioactivity 


they deal with a resource that may, by 
the end of this century, be furnishing 
well over a fourth of our electric 
power. 

AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss is 
the storm center of a dispute involv- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself. Some of his fellow commis- 
sioners think Strauss is exercising 
more power than the present law really 
allows him. The chairman denies this 
charge. 

Legally, the chairman now has no 
greater authority than do his four 
fellow commissioners. He would be 
given slightly more power, and named 
“official spokesman” of the group, un- 
der proposals now before Congress. 
Other commissioners, meanwhile, seek 
renewed guarantees of their right to 
take part in all policy decisions of the 
board. 

Many people feel that this dispute 
over the chairman’s powers has at- 
tracted far more attention than it 
deserves. Others think its outcome 


may influence the quality of the AEC’s 
important work. 
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Churchill Visit Puts Spotlight on Britain 


Prime Minister Flere to Strengthen Ties Between Island Nation and United States 


FEW days ago two old friends 

sat down at the White House to 
talk things over. They were Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill. With 
them were their chief advisers on 
foreign affairs, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden. 

The conference had two purposes. 
First of all, the leaders of both na- 
tions felt it was time to renew the 
ties of friendship which bind the 
United States and Britain, and to iron 
out any differences which weaken their 
alliance. Second, the President and 
the Prime Minister wanted to talk 
over the big problems which face the 
free world, especially communist ag- 
gression in Southeast Asia and the 
failure of France and Italy to ratify 
the European Defense Community. 

While decisions which result from 
the talks between our President and 
Britain’s Prime Minister may not be 
announced, the meeting shows that 
the two great Atlantic democracies 
are united in their efforts to prevent 
further communist aggression. There 
is little doubt but what plans for 
stronger defenses in both Europe and 
Asia may finally come from the 
Eisenhower-Churchill meeting. 

This may well be the last time that 
Churchill will visit the United States 
in an official role. As a result of his 
advanced age, he is widely believed to 
be near the end of his great political 
career. 

In his first term as Prime Minister, 
he led his nation through the trying 
years of World War II. During his 
second, he has met disappointment in 
efforts to produce lasting peace, but 
has had the satisfaction of seeing 
Britain advance in her recovery from 
the war. 

During the past year the British 
have come to the end of shortages and 
rationing—for the first time since 
World War II. Today the shops are 
well stocked with food, so that people 
can buy nearly anything they want. 
Restaurants are serving a wide variety 
of dishes, including roast beef and 
juicy steaks. Transportation facili- 
ties are generally good. 

Britain’s position abroad is also 
considerably better than it has been 
in many a day. While the British 


have lost many of their overseas hold- 
ings, they still have possessions around 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Prime Minister of Britain 


the globe. Strong ties of friendship 
and trade link Britain with the lands 
which make up the British family of 
nations. Although the nation still 
faces grave problems—particularly in 
regard to trade—still it is safe to say 
that Britain is more confident than it 
has been at any time since 1945. 

THE LAND. Great Britain is the 
largest island in Europe and eighth 
largest in the world. It is home to 
the people of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Those three territorial divi- 
sions and Northern Ireland are linked 
together as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
People usually refer to the United 
Kingdom as Britain. The whole of 
Britain has an area of just over 93,000 
square miles, which is a little less 
than that of Oregon. 

Eritain is a beautiful land. Pas- 
tures in southern England are rich 
green blankets of a shade rarely found 
anywhere else in the world. There 
are mountains, lakes, and deep valleys 
in north Scotland. Everywhere there 
are ancient, colorful villages of stone, 
stucco, and brick buildings. There are, 
too, such historic cities as London, 
which dates back nearly 2,000 years to 
the time of the Roman conquerors. 

The climate is rarely very hot or 
very cold. There is a great deal of 
rain, much dampness and fog, and a 
shortage of sunshine. While visitors 
complain about the weather, the Brit- 
ish and their crops thrive on it. 

RESOURCES. Britain is one of the 
world’s biggest producers of coal. She 
also mines iron, tin, copper, lead, and 
zine, but not enough to fill her needs. 
The country has big supplies of clay 
which is used in making chinaware, 
paper, and chemicals. The seas around 
Britain provide fish. Once heavily 


forested, Britain is now short on 
timber. 
PEOPLE. The nation’s population 


of over 50 million is made up of Scots, 
Welshmen, Englishmen, and Irishmen. 
Each differs from the others in man- 
ner of speech and temperament, but 
all are tied together as British. As 
a rule, the British are quiet, reserved, 
and hard-working people. They must 
work hard for there are so many of 
them in a small area. There are more 
than 530 persons to the square mile 
corapared with about 53 in the U.S. 

Most British youngsters attend pub- 
lic-supported schools. They are re- 
quired to stay in school until the age 
of 15. The young people in Britain, 
like those in the United States, enjoy 
movies, parties, and athletics. Soccer, 
cricket, and bicycling are popular 
sports. 

INDUSTRY. The United Kingdom 
usually ranks second to the U. S. as 
an industrial nation. The production, 
sale, and transportation of goods give 
employment to most of the people. 
Locomotives, heavy machinery, steel, 
china, wool, and cotton textiles are 
among the principal manufactured 
products. British yards turn out 
nearly half of the world’s ships in 
good years. 

AAGRICULTURE. Farming, too, is an 
important occupation in Britain, al- 
though it is greatly outranked by 
manufacturing. A big share of farm 
income is obtained by raising cattle. 
Sheep, hogs, and poultry also are 
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raised. Crops include wheat, oats, 
sugar beets, and vegetables. Every 


possible square foot of ground is cul- 
tivated, but Britain hasn’t enough 
good land to raise all the food her 
people need. 

TRADE. Unable to raise enough 
food for her many people, Britain 
tries to pay her way in the world by 
selling manufactured goods to other 
nations. In fact, Britain lives by 
commerce with foreign lands. With- 
out trade, the island nation would be 
weak and insignificant. 

Britain buys 60 per cent of her food 
abroad and almost all her raw mate- 
rials except coal. Her purchases in- 
clude 50 per cent of her meat, 65 per 
cent of her wheat, 80 per cent of her 
wool, and all her oil, cotton, sulphur, 
and rubber. 

The principal way she gets money 
to buy these items is to sell manufac- 
tured goods abroad. Her main ex- 
ports include vehicles, machinery, 
steel goods, cotton and woolen cloth, 
chemicals, and electrical goods. She 
also earns money through overseas in- 
vestments, and through her merchant 
fleet. 

GOVERNMENT. The British parlia- 
mentary system is one of the oldest 
democratic governments in the world. 
Queen Elizabeth is ruler in name only; 
she is merely a symbol of the nation 
and the unity of its people. She has 
no real power to govern. Government 
is carried on by a Prime Minister 
(Winston Churchill at present) and his 
cabinet. Members of the cabinet must 
also be members of Parliament. 

The House of Commons, the lower 
house of Parliament, is Britain’s chief 
lawmaking body. Members are elected 
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by the people, and the party winning 
a majority in the elections forms the 
cabinet. The House of Lords is mainly 
an honorary body with limited pow- 
ers. It can delay laws passed by 
Commons for a period of one year, but 
cannot keep them from going into 
force after that time. The House of 
Lords is made up mostly of peers who 
have inherited their titles of nobility. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Britain is 
closely allied with us and France in 
the occupation of Germany and Aus- 
tria, and with us and other lands in 
the United Nations and North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Britain also strives to keep alive 
the British family of nations, which 
includes the dominions, such as Can- 
ada and Australia, and colonial pos- 
sessions around the globe. The fam- 
ily is linked together by common al- 
legiance to the reigning British mon- 
arch. The tie is a loose one, how- 
ever, and a major goal of British 
statesmanship is the maintenance of 
the tie. 30th trade and defensive 
military power depend largely upon 
cooperation of the dominions and pos- 
sessions. 

On basic issues, Britain and the 
U. S. have stuck close together for 
many years. During the present cen- 
tury, we have fought side by side in 
two world wars and in the Korean 
conflict. While there are some mat- 
ters on which British and Americans 
do not always see eye to eye, a corner- 
stone of both U. S. and British for- 
eign policy is to maintain close ties 
with each other. Since World. War 
II, Uncle Sam has supplied Britain 
with more than six billion dollars to 
help her recover. 
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The Story of the Week 


as they are to Americans. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE DAYS OF THE OLD WEST are just as exciting to some people in Germany 


During a convention of West German Indian and 


Cowboy Clubs, two members performed an eagle war dance for their admiring 


audience. 


Club members range from 14 to 70 years old, but they all have a common 


interest—the customs and traditions of American cowboys and Indians. 


Legislative Record 


President Eisenhower recently ap- 
pealed directly to the people of the 
country for support of his legislative 
program. In a nationally televised 
speech, the President urged that both 
parties unite to back his proposals. 

So far this session, Congress has 
enacted less than one fourth of the 
more than 200 pieces of legislation 
asked for by the President. Of the 
30 or so proposals that are consid- 
ered to be major, less than 10 have 
been signed into law. 

Congress usually does half its work 
during the last two months of each 
annual meeting. With the adjourn- 
ment set for July 31, this period is 
half over, and the final drive has just 
begun. 

In spite of this lag, President Eisen- 
hower’s record is already made on 
some major issues. Bills have been 
enacted calling for U. S. -participa- 
tion in the St. Lawrence Seaway, an 
increased highway building program, 
and the establishment of an Air Force 
Academy. Favorable action appears 
probable on an enlarged social security 
program, a higher national debt limit, 
and atomic energy law changes. 

However, some of the President’s 
proposals have not been so successful. 
Already killed by Congress are revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
proposed Constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18. In the 
doubtful stage are Hawaiian and Alas- 
kan statehood and flexible price sup- 
ports for farmers. 


Case Before the Judges 


Since the sensational Army-Cohn- 
McCarthy hearings ended about 10 
days ago, two groups of judges have 
been trying to reach a decision on the 
issues involved in the case. One is 
the Senate subcommittee which held 
the hearings; the other is the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 

By way of review, a chief Army 
charge in this dispute was that Mc- 
Carthy and members of his staff, par- 
ticularly committee counsel Roy Cohn, 


used threats against Army officials in 
an effort to get special privileges for 
their former co-worker, Private G. 
David Schine. The McCarthy side 
claimed the Army used Schine as a 
“hostage” in an effort to put a halt 
to the committee’s investigation of 
that branch of the service. 

Besides the original charges, many 
other issues arose during the course 
of the 36-day hearings. One of the 
most crucial of these concerns the 
proper relationship between our legis- 
lative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment. 

This issue arose when Senator Mc- 
Carthy indicated that he received cer- 
tain secret information from federal 
administrative workers—information 
which, in some cases, was handed over 
to him in disregard of orders and in- 
structions of superior officers. Mc- 
Carthy, in the course of the hearings, 
repeatedly urged government em- 
ployes to continue to give him secret 
information from their agencies’ files 
despite rules against doing so. 


The subcommittee hearings suc- 
ceeded in bringing out into the open 
different opinions on this and other 
issues. The controversies themselves, 
however, were not settled during the 
probe. 

From all evidence available last 
week, most observers felt that charges 
made by both the Army and the Mc- 
Carthy group were neither entirely 
proved or disproved. Reports of the 
subcommittee are likely to reflect this 
situation. 

It is now clear that there are apt to 
be at least two—possibly more—sub- 
committee reports on the hearings. 
Indications are that most Democratic 
members of the Senate group may is- 
sue a report somewhat favorable to 
the Army side in the dispute. Most 
Republicans are likely to favor the 
McCarthy side. However, differences 
of opinion on these issues have already 
cropped up among members of each 
party. 

Republican Senator Potter, for in- 
stance, has already stated that he feels 
both sides in the dispute appear to be 
guilty of lying under oath. He be- 
lieves that some employes of Senator 
McCarthy’s committee and of the 
Army might have to be dismissed 
from their jobs as a result of testi- 
mony heard in the probe. 

Regardless of what action the sub- 
committee takes on the controversy, 
the final judges will be the American 
people. In communities across the 
nation, many millions watched parts 
or all of the proceedings on television. 
Others read about the controversy in 
news stories. It is up to all of these 
Americans to reach a verdict regard- 
ing the issues raised by the hearings. 


New Premier 


Pierre Mendes-France, the new 
French premier, is moving quickly to 
seek an end to the Indochina war and 
to solve other major problems facing 
the country. Mr. Mendes-France, in 
office only a week, was chosen premier 
by a large majority of the French 
Parliament. He refused the support 


of the communists in the Assembly, 
and won easily. 
The new premier has set forth a 
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THE UNITED NATIONS’ most recent gift is a 256-pound peace bell from Japan. 
The bell was cast from coins and metals from the 60 nations which belong to 
the world organization. Inscribed on one side of the bell are the words, “Long 


Live Absolute World Peace.” 


stiff schedule of action that he prom- 
ises to meet. If he does not accom- 
plish three definite aims by July 20, 
the 45-year-old ex-bomber pilot says 
he will resign. He proposes in a 
month to solve or set forth solutions 
for the three major problems con- 
fronting France. These three condi- 
tions on which he bases the life of 
his cabinet are: 

(1) A cease fire in Indochina. Mr. 
Mendes-France is seeking an armi- 
stice in France’s 8-year-old war. He 
says that he will resign if he does 
not get a satisfactory cease fire within 
the next three weeks. 

(2) Action on a substitute for the 
proposed Eurppean army. The pre- 
mier will attempt to win a compromise 
of supporters and opponents of the 
European Defense Community. If he 
fails, his cabinet will present a substi- 
tute proposal designed to create a 
common defense organization for Eu- 
rope, including West Germany. 





LEWIS STRAUSS is chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (see story) 


(3) Economic stability for France. 
Mr. Mendes-France states that he will 
draft a program for economic expan- 
sion in France which will be ready 
by the July 20th deadline he has set 
for himself. 


AEC Chairman 


Congress is considering changes in 
the organization of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This has focused atten- 
tion on Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the AEC. Future recommenda- 
tions, if adopted, would give Mr. 
Strauss greater authority over the 
nation’s atomic energy program. 

Lewis L. Strauss was born in 1896 
and brought up in Virginia. After 
graduating from high school he 
worked as a salesman for his father’s 
shoe firm. In 1917, Strauss went to 
Washington, where he became private 
secretary to Herbert Hoover. He 
moved on to New York, and by the 
age of 33 he was a well-established 
financier, 

Mr. Strauss served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II, rising to the rank 
of rear admiral. In 1946, President 
Truman appointed him one of the 
first members of the five-man Atomic 
Energy Commission. Strauss often 
disagreed with his fellow commis- 
sioners on matters of policy. He 


stood almost alone in the AEC and 
among top scientists in advising Pres- 
ident Truman to build the hydrogen 
bomb. Weary of the battling, he re- 
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signed in 1950 and returned to New 
York. 

Strauss came back to Washington 
early in 1953 to serve as President 
Eisenhower’s personal adviser on 
atomic energy. In June of that year, 
the President picked him to be Chair- 
man of the AEC, the position he now 
holds. 


What Next in Far East? 


“Where do we go from here in our 
Far Eastern policies?” This question 
has been on the lips of many of the 
free world’s foreign affairs repre- 
sentatives ever since they lost hope 
that the Geneva talks would be suc- 
cessful. 

After seven weeks of fruitless par- 
leys in Geneva, the United States and 
her allies decided to break off the 
Korean phase of the talks with Russia 
and her supporters less than two 
weeks ago. The Reds were unwilling 
to agree to a fair settlement of Korea’s 
future. 

Talks on the other chief question 
before the Geneva delegates—the war 
in Indochina—have also bogged down. 
Last week it appeared that the Geneva 
meetings would be abandoned entirely 
because there was little or no hope 
for agreement with the Reds on Asian 
problems. 

There is now a strong possibility 
that the United Nations will review 
the entire Far Eastern question. The 
UN is carefully going over the record 
of the Geneva talks to determine what 
action should be taken on issues dis- 
cussed at the Swiss city. The war 
in Indochina is already before the 
world body for study, partly because 
Thailand has asked the UN to keep 
an eye out for signs that the war 
might spread into her territory. 

Meanwhile, the United States and 
her allies are discussing other possible 
courses of action in the Far East, par- 
ticularly in regard to the Indochinese 
war. One plan of action calls for the 
formation of a Southeast Asian de- 
fense pact. This matter has undoubt- 
edly been one of the chief topics of 
White House talks attended by Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill and Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden in the past few days (see page 
3). 
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While farmers in the west are harvesting wheat these days, a farmer in the east 
is also waiting for the results of his crop. Standing in a field of ripening grain, 
President Eisenhower talks over wheat prospects with the caretaker of his 189-acre 


farm near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Guatemala in Turmoil 


The United States and other na- 
tions on this side of the globe are 
keeping a close watch on events in 
troubled Guatemala. About 10 days 
ago, fighting broke out in the little 
Central American land, which is only 
72 miles northwest of the Panama 
Canal. 

lor some time, Guatemala had been 
like a voleano, ready to erupt. Vari- 
ous groups in the country had tried 
to revolt against the regime of Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, who was elected 
president in 1950. In the election, 
Arbenz accepted the support of com- 
munists. Under his regime, Reds 
gained many important government 
posts. Last month, the Arbenz gov- 
ernment bought arms from commu- 
nist; Czechoslovakia. 

A. foe of Arbenz, Colonel Castillo 
Armas, led the latest revolt against the 
Guatemalan president. Armas had or- 
ganized a revolutionary force while in 
exile in nearby Honduras. 

When the fighting broke out, Guate- 
mala asked for United Nations help, 
charging that the Armas invasion con- 
stitutes “foreign aggression.” The 
United States and most Latin Ameri- 
can lands took the position that the 
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MARK TWAIN’S “Man with a Million” comes to movie screens across the nation 


with Gregory Peck and Jane Griffiths in the leading roles. 


Set in London, it con- 


cerns a young, penniless American who is suddenly given a million pounds. 


Guatemalan fight is an internal strug- 
gle, and asked that the issue be 
discussed by the Organization of 
American States. (OAS is an inter- 
American body organized for the pur- 
pose of discussing problems which 
arise on this side of the globe.) Russia 
vetoed this request. The UN then 
asked both sides in the Central Ameri- 
can land to stop fighting. 

Last week, Guatemala’s future was 
still uncertain. Meanwhile, OAS 
members met to discuss what course 
of action, if any, the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations should take on the 
Guatemalan problem. 


Reluctant Witnesses 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., believes that witnesses in courts 
and before Congressional investigat- 
ing committees should be compelled to 
testify under certain circumstances. 
Mr. Brownell’s comments were made 
before a House subcommittee. 

He urges that the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be able to grant immunity 
from prosecution to witnesses when 
it is in the public interest to do so. 
The witnesses then could be made to 
testify without fear of incriminating 
themselves. Under the present law, 
witnesses may refuse to testify, claim- 
ing that under the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution they cannot be 
forced to testify against themselves. 

Mr. Brownell believes that such a 
law, if passed, would help in the fight 
against subversion and disloyalty. He 
further states that the measure would 
protect the innocent. 

Opponents of the Brownell plan 
argue that authority to grant immu- 
nity to witnesses should not be in the 
hands of one man. They back a bill 
passed by the Senate which would give 
Congressional committees this power. 


American Aid 


Two new proposals will be included 
in the administration’s 3% billion 
dollar foreign aid bill for the coming 
year. Harold Stassen, Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, described the measures to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which must approve the bill. Stassen 
outlined the new plans as follows: 

(1) The government will loan money 
to friendly countries wherever pos- 


sible instead of making outright cash 
gifts. In the past, loans have been 
the exception. In the future, they 
will be more and more the rule. This 
will help the countries receiving aid 
to rely more on their own resources 
instead of turning to this country for 
financial support in the form of gifts. 

(2) The bill will also include a 
measure to use one billion dollars’ 
worth of farm surpluses as foreign 
aid in the next three years. The 
food will be sent to countries that do 
not produce enough to feed their peo- 
ple. At the same time, the govern- 
ment will reduce the amount of farm 
surpluses it is storing. 

These proposed changes in the for- 
eign aid program have a great deal 
of support in Congress. They are ex- 
pected to be adopted when they come 
up for a vote. 


Southern Schools 


Leaders of southern states still are 
not sure what action they wil! take 
as a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion calling segregated schools uncon- 
A 15-state meeting has 


stitutional. 





WEST BERLIN POLICEMEN are 
keeping cool this summer in new uni- 
forms—short sleeved shirts and low 
shoes. The new apparel gets a salute 
from a policeman wearing the old-style 
heavy uniform and high boots. 


failed to reach any definite conclu- 
sions on the question. 

Three of the states—Kentucky, 
Maryland, and West Virginia—plan 
to follow the decision of the Court. 
Officials of the other 12 states are 
seeking ways to continue the south’s 
segregated school system. But they 
recognize that each state must meet 
its own individual problems, so they 
probably will not be able to employ 
group action. 

The purpose of the recent meeting 
was to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion. The state leaders recommended 
that legal representatives get together 
to seek ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court ruling. Some states 
already are planning action to do so. 

At the same time, groups support- 
ing the Supreme Court decision plan 
to take action to see that the decree 
is obeyed. They will attempt to 
thwart any move by the southern 
states to avoid following the ruling. 

The next major development in the 
controversy is expected in the fall. At 
that time, the Supreme Court will in- 
quire into the problems of ending 
segregation in the nation’s schools and 
later will outline in final detail its 
rulings for carrying out the original 
decree. 
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In Malaya 


(Concluded from page 1) 


returned to his native land after serv- 
ing 28 months as high commissioner 
of Malaya. The bettering situation in 
the latter country today is, in large 
degree, due to the efforts of Templer 
between February 1952 and the time 
of his recent departure. 

Before we see what Templer did, 
let us take a brief look at Malaya, 
its people, and its history during the 
period right after World War II. 

Malaya consists of two parts: the 
Crown Colony of Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya. The latter, in 
turn, is made up of 11 states. Its 
capital is Kuala Lumpur. Singapore, 
a small island, is separated from the 
Federation mainland by about half a 
mile of water bridged by a causeway. 
Malaya is about the size of Alabama, 
with 80 per cent of the land consist- 
ing of jungle. 

The country’s 614 million people in- 
clude several groups. The Malays— 
a brown-skinned people akin to the 
Indonesians—are the real natives and 
are the largest single group. The 
Chinese are almost as numerous, and 
in Singapore they far outnumber the 
Malays. 

There are also sizable groups of 
Indians and Pakistanis, many of whom 
work on rubber plantations. Most top 
political and economic posts are in 
the hands of the British, who have 
ruled Malaya for many years. The 
rubber plantations and tin mines of 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
A BIG SHARE of the world’s rubber 
and tin comes from tropical Malaya in 
Southeast Asia. About the size of 
Alabama, Malaya has 614 million people. 
Most of them earn their living by grow- 
ing rice in irrigated paddies. 


the tropical peninsula have long been 
a factor in Britain’s prosperous trade 
with Asia. 

In December 1941, Japanese troops 
invaded Malaya and quickly overran 
the country. Malaya’s small commu- 
nist group came to the fore at this 
time. Most were Chinese. They car- 
ried on hit-and-run warfare against 
the Japanese. 

When the war ended and the Brit- 
ish returned, the communists de- 
manded that the Europeans withdraw 
and give Malaya its independence. 
Britain promised to help the Malay- 
ans achieve their freedom, but ob- 
jected to stepping out immediately and 
permitting the communists to take 
over. The Reds then began a cam- 
paign of jungle warfare against the 
British. 

From 1948 until the time of Tem- 
pler’s arrival, Malaya erupted with 
violence. Operating from hideouts 
in the jungle, the communists burned 
property, slashed rubber trees, and 








SINGAPORE, just off the tip of the Malay Peninsula, has long been Britain’s biggest naval base in Southeast Asia. 
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city of Singapore is the world’s leading port for the shipping of rubber and tin. 


murdered government officials, rubber 
planters, and tin miners at every op- 
portunity. 

When Templer arrived in Kuala 
Lumpur in 1952, he proposed two lines 
of action. First, he made plain that 
he intended to smash the communists. 
Second, he laid plans to unite the 
people of Malaya into a strong gov- 
ernment capable of self-rule within 
the Commonwealth. 

To smash the communists, British 
and Malayan forces carried the fight 
into the jungle. Today about 40,000 
regular troops are in Malaya, of whom 
more than half are British. Among 
the others are Malays, East Africans, 
and Fiji Islanders. <A police force of 
about 70,000 is made up almost entirely 
of Malays. There are also home-guard 
units. 


Help from Squatters 


Since the terrorists lived in the 
jungles, they had to depend mostly on 
their sympathizers in the villages for 
food and equipment. It was known 
that the Reds were receiving a good 
deal of food from Chinese squatters 
who lived in rural areas adjoining the 
jungles. 

Templer ordered these sources of 
supply cut off. Close to half a mil- 
lion Chinese squatters were moved 
from jungle areas to new villages 
where a close watch could be kept on 
them. A good many welcomed the 
move as they were not communist 
sympathizers at all, but had been 
forced to help the terrorists under 
threat of violence. 

Cash rewards and other induce- 
ments brought forth a greater flow of 
information from civilians on the 
whereabouts of the Reds. Some ter- 
rorists actually joined the security 
forces, and led expeditions into the 
country of their former comrades. 

The energy which Templer applied 
to licking the communists paid off. 
Up to two months ago, about 9,700 
terrorists had surrendered or had 
been killed, captured, or wounded. 
This figure compares with about 8,000 
among troops, police, and civilians 
killed, missing, or wounded. Particu- 
larly encouraging is the fact that 
casualties among the latter group 
have fallen off rapidly of late. 

Today most roads are open to traf- 
fic once more. Planters who once 
dared to venture forth only in armored 
“ars are now traveling in ordinary 
vehicles. Most highways may be trav- 
eled day or night with safety. Many 
areas are completely free of terrorism 


and no longer require special atten- 
tion. 

During the time that aggressive 
military action has been curbing the 
Reds, encouraging progress has been 
made toward self-government. Self- 
rule at the grass-roots level was 
started in 1951-52 with the holding 
of council elections in most of the 
major cities and in some villages. Sim- 
ilar balloting is now being planned for 
councils in all villages and towns as 
well as at state levels. 

Templer was not wholly successful 
in everything he tried, and Sir Don- 
ald MacGillivray, his successor, knows 
that Malaya still has big problems 
demanding solution. A truly national 
spirit is still lacking, despite Tem- 
pler’s efforts to create one. The big 
stumbling block is animosity between 
the Malays and the Chinese. 

This animosity stems from differ- 
ences between the two peoples. The 
Malays, for example, are truly native 
to the region, and feel they are en- 
titled to certain privileges not held 
by the Chinese. The Malays are Mos- 
lems, and are primarily farmers, fish- 
ermen, policemen, and soldiers. 

Though most Chinese have been in 
Malaya for many years—frequently 
for their entire life span—many of 
them still cherish ties of tradition and 
culture with the ancestral country. 
They are non-Moslems, and they main- 
tain their own school system. They 
control much of the country’s bank- 
ing, trade, and industry. 

The Chinese have, in general, been 
less hostile to communism than have 
the Malays. Of late, though, there has 


been strong evidence of growing anti- 





WIDE WORLD 
MALAYA is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of tin. Running water is used to 
separate the tin from the clay and sand 
in which it is found. 


communism among the Chinese group. 

The federal government is trying 
to reduce interracial discord. Among 
the steps is a gradual movement to- 
ward establishment of a unified school 
system. Citizenship requirements have 
already been modified in a way in- 
tended to create unity. 

Another serious problem facing 
Malaya is the economic slump caused 
largely by the drop in the price of 
rubber. Malayans blame the United 
States for this situation. When we 
were fighting in Korea, we bought 
large amounts of rubber, and the 
price reached 77 cents a pound in 
1951. With the end of the war and 
the completion of our stockpiling, 
prices dropped to about 19 cents a 
pound. 

Since the government derives a 
good part of its income from rubber 
export duties, it has been having a 
rough time financially. This year it 
is expected that there will be a budget 
deficit of close to 70 million dollars. 


Malaya’s Economy 


The long-range solution, it appears, 
would be to diversify the economy. In 
that case, Malaya would not be so 
dependent on one or two products 
like rubber and tin. The recent dis- 
covery of bauxite deposits (aluminum 
ore) may help to supply a broader 
base for the economy, and thus curb 
the ‘‘boom or bust” periods from which 
the country suffers. 

There are other problems, too, 
which will require patient attention. 
The school system needs further ex- 
pansion to serve a growing popula- 
tion. More attention must be paid to 
public health in a part of the world 
where malaria and other tropical dis- 
eases take a big toll. 

The communists will require con- 
stant attention, too. While the situa- 
tion has improved, the Reds have not 
given up. In fact, they are said to 
be winning recruits to fill out the gaps 
created by those captured or killed. 
If the communists are not watched 
closely, they may, even now, make a 
strong comeback. 

As Sir Donald MacGillivray wres- 
tles with these problems in the months 
ahead, he can count on one advantage 
that did not exist three years ago— 
the high morale of the Malayan peo- 
ple. Developments of the past several 
years have convinced the majority of 
the country’s citizens that the com- 
munist threat can be stamped out. 
With this spirit, Malaya’s prospects 
for stability appear to be good. 
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Daily Mastery Study Guide 
By Walter E. Myer y 
O you ever stop, when you are Atomic Energy 
worried or irritated, to turn an 1. What agency ran this nation’s 


analytical eye upon the object of your 
worry or irritation to see just what 
it really means to you? Sometimes 
such an act of analysis may not bring 
immediate consolation. The object 
may really be big and menacing. It 
may threaten your security or happi- 
ness, not for a day but for a year or 
a lifetime. In that case the offending 
circumstance must be examined fur- 
ther. Something must be done or 
planned, if possible, to lessen the im- 
pending danger. Your only satisfac- 
tion for the moment may be that 
which comes when thinking and fret- 
ting are transformed into positive 
action. 

But it is a reasonably safe assump- 
tion that few of our worries or irrita- 
tions are of such a formidable nature. 
Unless we are blessed with an un- 
usually calm and unruffled disposition 
we are likely to find ourselves upset 
at intervals by incidents of no perma- 
nent significance whatever. We worry 
about small reverses, the effects of 
which are certain to wear themselves 
out in a short time. We are angered 
by acts which cannot possibly affect 
our well-being. We spend sleepless 
nights worrying about possible devel- 
opments which, if they occurred, 
would not alter our condition to any 
considerable extent. 

When one is irritated by some such 
happenings, let him ask, “How will 
this thing which disturbs me so much 
today look to me next week or next 
month or next year?” In nine times 
out of ten, he will answer to himself 
that the incident will be forgotten in 
a week or a year. 

Some people are 
forever being de- 
flected from. the 
main course of 
their thinking and 
acting by these 
passing incidents. 
When some trivial 
unpleasantness_ is 
observed they re- 
act emotionally as 
if it were the most important thing 
in the world. And, since they act in 
this way, it actually becomes the most 
important thing in the world to them 
for the time being. Not only do they 
feel as if the thing mattered perma- 
nently, but they may act that way. 
They are always being thrown off 
balance by little things. 

There are so many of these little 
things, these minor ‘irritations and 
annoyances, that they may easily 
make a mess of one’s life. They will 
do it in the case of a person who fails 
to see them in true perspective, who 
cannot push them aside. 

More fortunate are those who pos- 
sess the rare but precious quality of 
poise. They do not spend all their 
time analyzing and evaluating hap- 
penings, but they learn to judge 
quickly the relative bigness of the 
various facts and incidents of which 
their environments are composed. 
They have definite objectives, long- 
time goals. They measure the events 
of each day with these goals in mind. 
The things that really count, they give 
heed to. The trivialities, they treat 
as such. Poise of this kind is the 
essence of mastery. 


Walter E. Myer 


either propeller or jet. 
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THIS IS A MODEL of a new ship which would run by airplane propulsion—- 


The full-sized craft could carry 1,500 passengers and a 


crew of 180 across the Atlantic in 50 hours, according to its German inventor. 





Science in the News 








IIS Wednesday (June 30) there 

will be a total eclipse of the sun, 
but it will be total for only some Amer- 
icans. The width of the path of the 
eclipse is less than 100 miles. It will 
be visible, though, in varying degrees 
for almost all Americans except those 
in the far west. 

The eclipse will begin at 5:07 a.m. 
in Nebraska. After crossing Ne- 
braska, it will go into Iowa, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
After passing over Michigan and out 
across Lake Superior, the eclipse will 
not be observed as total elsewhere in 
this country. 

leaving the United States, the path 
of the eclipse will cross Canada, 
Greenland, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
Iran, and Afghanistan, and end at 
sunset in Pakistan. As it travels 
the huge are from Nebraska to Pak- 
istan, the moon’s shadow will be 
speeding along at about 3,000 miles 
an hour, and will cover the thousands 
of miles between the United States 
and Pakistan in 2%4 hours. (The time 
difference between Nebraska and Pak- 
istan is 111% hours.) 

The eclipse, caused when the new 
moon prevents the sun’s rays from 
striking the earth, will be one of the 
most widely viewed eclipses of this 
century. Not until 2151 will there 
again be another total eclipse during 
which the path of blackout will cross 
both North America and Europe. 
There will be another total eclipse 
for Americans, though, in 1963, but 
it will be visible only in the north- 
eastern part of the country. 

Iclipses are charted years in ad- 
vance, and before one is due scientists 
throughout the world make plans to 
cover them. For this eclipse elaborate 
equipment has been set up in the path 
which the shadow of the moon will 
folow. Telescopes, cameras, space- 
wave radio receivers and other com- 
plicated devices will record informa- 
tion on the sun. Exact measurements 
will be taken and cameras will be 
trained on the blacked-out sun from 
the ground and from airplanes. 

)n an interesting experiment, scien- 
tists will try to spot the famous North- 
ern Lights in the daytime. They will 
attempt this in planes flying in the 
area where the path of the total eclipse 


crosses the zone in which the lights 
are most frequently seen. 


* 


A new laboratory device sniffs at 
such foods as fish, vegetables, fruit, 
cheese, butter, coffee, and spices, and 
grades them according to smell. 

The scientific sniffer was invented 
by a University of California scientist 
to determine more accurately the qual- 
ity of food by its odor. The human 
nose can do this, but it is not too 
trustworthy because some _ spoilage 
odors fail to affect the human sense 
of smell. 

While the laboratory instrument 
tells how much odor is present in a 
food, it doesn’t know whether the odor 
from the food is good or bad. For 
this reason the food in question goes 
into a container which has a solution 
of a natural magenta color. The solu- 
tion changes color—from magenta to 
blue, then to gray blue, green blue, 
green, and pale green. The color of 


the solution indicates the degree of 
spoilage. 

Eventually the instrument may also 
be perfected to help determine when 
fruit should be picked for canning and 
when for eating. 





A SCIENTIST at the University of 
Chicago checks an atomic garden of 
radioactive opium poppies with a Geiger 
counter. The poppies, which are fed 
daily doses of radioactive gas, remain 
radioactive after they are put into drugs. 
This enables scientists to trace the drugs 
through the bodies of experimental mice. 


World War II atomic project? 

2. When was the present Atomic En- 
ergy Act passed? By what other name 
is it sometimes called? 

3. Give some figures and comparisons 
to show the extent of America’s present 
atomic enterprises. 

4. List some important changes that 
have taken place, with respect to atomic 
energy, since shortly after World War II. 

5. What kind of military atomic in- 


formation does President Eisenhower 
want to give our allies? 
6. Why are U.S. officials especially 


interested in helping Belgium with the 
development of peacetime atomic proj- 
ects? 

7. Generally speaking, what legislative 
changes does President Eisenhower 
want, concerning atom-powered electric 
plants? 


8. Who is chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
Congress should permit the U. S. gov- 
ernment to give friendly countries con- 
siderable atomic information? Explain 
your position. 

2. What, in your opinion, should be 
the U.S. policy with respect to private 
ownership of large reactors—suitable for 
power production? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Malaya 


1. What plan has been under discus- 
sion in Malaya this month? 

2. How does the situation in Malaya 
contrast sharply with that in Indochina? 

3. Why is it of vital importance that 
Malaya remain in the free world? 

4. Of what does Malaya consist? 
scribe the groups who live there. 

5. Tell how Malaya became the scene 
of widespread violence after World 
War II 

6. What steps did General Sir Ger- 
ald Templer take to crush the commu- 
nist threat? 

7. How has the government acted to 
stamp out interracial discord? 

8. What economic problem is troubling 
Malaya? 


De- 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the steps that have 
been used successfully to curb the com- 
munists in Malaya can be used to stop 
the Reds elsewhere? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you believe that Malaya should 
be given its independence now? Explain 
your views on this question. 


Miscellaneous 


1. About what percentage of President 
Eisenhower’s legislative program has 
been enacted into law by Congress thus 
far? Name some measures still up for 
consideration by the lawmakers. 


2. What action might the UN take 
regarding Far Eastern problems? 


3. Why is Lewis Strauss in the news 
at this time? 

4. List the three problems facing 
France which Premier Mendes-France 
proposes to solve. 


5. Briefly describe the two new pro- 
posals included in the administration’s 
suggested foreign aid bill for the coming 
year. 
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Pronunciations 


Charlemagne—shar’luh-man 
Cheops—ké’ops 

Kuala Lumpur—kwi'la ld0m’pdor 
Laniel—la-nyél’ 

Trieste—tree-ést’ 
Tutankhamen—toot’angh-a’mén 
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“None So Blind,” by Russell Crid- 
dle, The Rotarian. 


To others my white cane is a symbol 
that I am blind and require help. It 
is no such thing. It is only a tool 
which I use to get about. I tap first 
in front of one foot and then the 
other to reveal unseen hazards. The 
tapping also sends out a sound which 
echoes from walls, or disappears into 
doorways. It gives me a sense of 
my surroundings. 

My cane is not a signal for help. 
I am quite forward about asking for 
help when I need it. My cane ex- 
plains why. In other words, my 
blindness has not disabled me. Of 
course, it is an obstacle. 

But in this day of specialization, 
many things do not require vision for 
achievement. Everyone does a great 
deal of “seeing” with his ears, his 
nose, and his touch. The mind gath- 
ers all these impressions into a mental 
picture which can be more real than 
those formed by visual elements. And 
still society assumes the blind are 
totally helpless! 

This attitude is the biggest handi- 
cap the blind have. It forces them to 
make their living off their handicap 
instead of their skills; it imprisons 
them in a network of institutions. 

Sociologists are beginning to see 
the misery caused by this agency- 
institution system, and are moving to 
correct it. Handicapped children like 
the deaf are being allowed more and 
more in normal classrooms. In a 
Michigan experiment even the blind 
are being mixed with the normal in 
schools. 

But this is not enough. Blind stu- 
dents graduate with almost every col- 
lege class, only to find their diplomas 
do not open the way to opportunity 
that diplomas do for others. There 
are some in almost every profession 
who can get jobs only at agencies 
for the blind. They find their only 
work within the institution instead of 
in the free world to which their edu- 
cation entitles them. 

If society is to continue its decrees 
that the blind must not die, it should 
also allow them to live as active, con- 
structive parts of the community. It 
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must accept the white cane and 

crutch for what they are—tools for 

getting around, and nothing more. 
Only then will the blind be free. 


“It's Early but Already the Offices 
Are Seeking the Men,” Democratic 
Digest. 


Quite apart from the issues of the 
1954 campaign, one feature makes it 
unique in recent memory: not since 
1918 will a session of Congress have 
adjourned with the major parties so 
evenly divided. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Democrats now hold 
215 seats to the Republicans’ 219 and 
the Independent’s 1. 

The Senate, of course, is about as 
close as it’s possible to get, with 48 
Democrats, 47 Republicans, and one 
Independent. Twice in our history 
Republicans and Democrats have ac- 
tually been tied: in 1835 and 1883. 

Thus things are close. Keeping in 
mind the fact that anything at all can 
happen, the experts still venture a few 
cautious predictions: 

& The average senator elected will be 
5614 years old, a veteran, and a lawyer 
with a background of politics or civic 
service. All but two of the senators 
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whose terms expire this year are run- 
ning for re-election. The ones retir- 
ing are Senator Hendrickson of New 
Jersey and Senator Johnson of Colo- 
rado. 

® The average representative will be 
52 years old, also a veteran and a 
lawyer, and probably an incumbent or 
former Congressman. The oldest rep- 
presentative is Crosser of Ohio, 79. 
The youngest, Wampler of Virginia, is 
28, only three years older than the 
minimum age set by the Constitution. 
& Two governors and one ex-governor 
will be running for the Senate: Gov- 
ernors Mechem of New Mexico, Crosby 
of Nebraska, and Turner of Oklahoma. 
One reason governors often run for 
senator rather than the other way 
around is that most governors get less 
pay than senators, though they do get 
a nice house in which to live. 

Too, governors have to run a lot 
more often than senators. Twenty 
governors have only two-year terms. 
In the 34 states which are having 
gubernatorial elections this fall, 11 of 
the incumbents are Democrats and 23 
are Republicans. 


“New Findings by the Nile,” an 
editorial, Kansas City Star. 


Much of the history of the ancient 
pharaohs seems locked in Egypt’s soil. 
Bit by bit this record is being re- 
leased by the forces of nature—wind, 
rain, and erosion—and the work of 
archaeologists. Recent discoveries 
may rank as the oldest of importance 
in the history of civilized man. 

Still unfolding is the story of the 
pharaohs thousands of years before 
the crowning of the first king of Eng- 
land. Diggings are now going on at 
two places near Cairo. At one, men 
are unearthing the solar boat Cheops 
had built to carry him through the 
heavens after death. Twenty miles 
south others have discovered a tomb 
believed to be that of Sankhet, who 
ruled Egypt 4,700 years ago. 

If so, this tomb is more than 1,200 
years older than that of King Tut- 
'ankhamen, unearthed in 1922 and 
widely acclaimed for its importance. 

To get this discovery in historical 
perspective, let’s look to modern times 
for a parallel. The span between 
Sankhet and Tut is longer than that 


from Charlemagne to Eisenhower, or 
the period covering the entire history 
of medieval and modern Europe. 

So the diggings continue, pressing 
man’s knowledge of himself back fur- 
ther into the early days of recorded 
time. It’s a fascinating story. In 
it lies the hope that if man can sus- 
tain himself for so many centuries, 
somehow he can figure out a solu- 
tion to the troubles of our times. 


“Coal: Problem in Bridge-Building,” 
an editorial, Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


The coal industry is in trouble. 
Almost 100,000 miners are out of 
work. The others are averaging three 
to four days of work a week. Produc- 
tion, 17 per cent under last year, is 
the lowest since the depression of the 
’30’s. Scores of mines have shut 
down. Is coal on the way out? What 
is causing the trouble? 

ts it wages? The small unmecha- 
nized mines would say yes. Many are 
seeking ways to bypass the miners’ 
high contract scale. But the larger 
mechanized mines (which dig 80 per 
cent of the coal) say wages are too 
small an item in costs to be worth the 
battle. The miners’ union has not op- 
posed mechanization. Labor costs per 
ton have actually fallen because of im- 
provements in production. 

Is it competition from other fuels? 
Yes. But it is a long way from simple 
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price competition. Other fuels have 
shown themselves to be more saving 
of labor. Who will shovel coal to 
heat his home if oil or gas is within 
reach? The coal industry lost 105 
million tons to the diesel locomotive 
between 1944 and 1954, but largely 
for reasons other than the costs of the 
fuel. Diesels require a fraction of the 
servicing required by steamers. 

(n big industrial plants price plays 
a significant part. Here coal com- 
petes with heavy oils. Should the 
government restrict imports of these 
heavy oils until coal can take over 
again, as coal men are demanding? 
This might help the industry for a 
time. But at best it would be a stop- 
gap. 

New developments must be speeded. 
Meanwhile, measures must be taken 
to give work to those in mines or else- 
where, to save scores of businesses 
from ruin, and to prevent the running 
down of mine workings which could 
be vital to national defense. 





